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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 

IN CHARGE OF 

Edna L. Foley, R.N. 

Collaborators : Mrs. Helen C. LaMalle, R.N., and Mary A. Mackay, R.N. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHRINES 

August 15, 1919. To-day is a national festa, the feast of the 
Assumption, and no one is working, not even the museums, as we 
learned to our sorrow when we started out to explore the cloisters of 
Santa Croce, where we had heard there was a statute of Florence 
Nightingale. The guard looked at us impersonally, removed his spec- 
tacles and uttered one word, "chiusa," (closed). As we looked blank 
he grew a little more loquacious: "Oggi festa aperta domani" (To- 
day is a holy day; open to-morrow.) In halting Italian we explained 
that to-morrow would see us in Rome and that we had come to visit 
the shrine of the celebrated "donna Inglese," Florence Nightingale. 
He may have suspected that w T e were willing to pay for the privilege, 
but we think that he saw my Red Cross pin. However they may regard 
our statesmen, the Italians love the Croce Rossa Americana, and the 
newspaper was discarded, the spectacles pocketed, and the door opened 
into the famous cloister of old Santa Croce or the Franciscan church 
of the Holy Cross. 

The memorial is in the western wall, to the right as one enters, 
just a few rods from the gate. The rather small statue of Carrara 
marble is set in a niche in the wall, and is surrounded by an oval frame 
of gray composition, carved in rather high relief. The pose is that of 
a person caught in passing, the head inclined down a bit as if a patient 
were just beneath, the old Roman lamp lifted to prevent even its faint 
rays from disturbing his rest. The lines of the drapery suggest a 
vestal Virgin or a night watcher, momentarily arrested while making 
her rounds. 

The gentle face, the really beautiful hands, the restrained but 
graceful draperies, all combine to make a slender, lovely figure, ap- 
pealing alike in its simplicity and strength. The face is not a portrait, 
the draperies are certainly not the ugly mid-Victorian-period dress in 
which she is always depicted, but the whole effect of the pose, the 
lamp and the draperies expresses the spirit of the patron saint of 
good nursing as the world pictures her and as she must have appeared 
to the pain-racked soldiers of the Crimea. On the small flat pedestal 
are two Latin words, Horam Mescitis (In the hour of necessity) . Set 
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Statue of Florence Nightingale in the Cloister of Santa Croce. 
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in the wall just below the frame is a marble tablet in which is carved 
the following inscription : 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

MDCCCXX L' Eroina di Crimea MDCCCX 

La Signora della Lampada come la chiamorono i soldati che La ebbero Inf ermiera 
Mirabile — nelle notti di Spedale angosciose e fin d'allora Animatuce — con la virtu 
del essempio — a quell opera voluntaria di pieta internazionale che poi fu la Croce 
Rossa — ha nella sua Firenze dove nacque e ne porta il nome gentile guesto ricordo 
di venerazione e d* affetto. 

A very free translation of which is, 

1820 The Heroine of the Crimea 1910 

The Lady with the Lamp, as she was called by the soldiers who had her, the won- 
derful nurse during the nights of anguish in the hospital, and more than that, 
the one who, by the force of her example in this voluntary international service, 
inspired the work that later was to become the Red Cross, is thus commemorated 
with veneration and affection here in Florence, where she was born and whose 
name she bears. 

The walls and floors of this fourteenth century cloister are 
thickly covered with memorial tablets, bas reliefs and statues. The 
Nightingale statue is a bit overshadowed by the very large memorials 
on either side ; the one on the right commemorating the brave patriots 
who died for freedom and United Italy on the fields of San Martino, 
Solferino and Custoza. Across the cloister is the unique Pazzi chapel 
of hideous memory, with its beautiful Della Robbia medallions in 
white on blue, and its frieze of lambs and cherubim. In the old 
church with its startling 19th century facade of black and wliite mar- 
ble, are monuments to many of the great Florentines : Dante, Michael 
Angelo, Galileo, Machiavelli, Alfiere and others, for Santa Croce is 
really the Westminster Abbey of Florence. The presence of this 
statue in its already crowded cloister, is in itself a tribute to the life 
work of another famous child of Florence. 

The statue is the work of an English sculptor, F. W. Sargant, 
and was given by British residents. It was unveiled December 5, 1913, 
by Sir Rennell Rodd, the British ambassador to Italy. 

In the afternoon, we drove up to the Villa Columbaio on Bellos- 
guardo, where Florence Nightingale was born, May 15, 1820. The 
villa is surrounded by a high stone wall, as are all the homes in that 
neighborhood, and is a low, rambling, two-storied house, yellow stuc- 
coed with a red tiled roof. The house is not particularly imposing, 
but it faces a beautiful lawn plot from the farther edge of which, an 
avenue half covered by arching vines and trees gives one a framed 
view of the big red dome — Brunelleschi's masterpiece — of the cathe- 
dral of Florence. The first glimpse suggested a similar view of 
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Michael Angelo's great dome of St. Peter's which one gets, framed in 
an avenue of cypress trees, from the key-hole of the gateway into the 
Knights of Malta's monastery on the Arentine. The concierge of 
Villa Columbaio was more hospitable than the old knights, however, 
for he did not demand a pass — and he refused a tip. As we walked 
down the avenue between its stately rows of evergreen trees, we dis- 
covered that it ended in a terrace from which one gets a most won- 
derful view of Florence and the Appennines beyond, one of the most 
appealing, beautiful panoramas in Italy. 

Many tempting little shady paths led off from the avenue; in 
fact, the estate needed hours for its enjoyment and exploration. It 
was in German hands for years before the war when it was, of course, 
confiscated and later was used as a hospital for convalescent soldiers. 
Although it was a fairly long drive after we left the Porta Romana 
and wound up the steep, wall-enclosed Via di San Francesco, the beau- 
tiful estate and glorious view, as well as the sentimental interest of 
such a journey, made us feel that we had spent our festa to good pur- 
pose, though had we known the exact address, 2 via Margnole, Bellos- 
guardo, we should not have courted heat prostration so assiduously. 

SOME SCHOOL NURSING PROBLEMS 
By Mary A. MacKay, R.N. 

Many of the rural school nurses are weighing and measuring the 
school children in connection with their physical examinations. Some 
nurses carry small scales in their cars, others have been able to per- 
suade school directors to buy scales and some nurses let the children 
weigh themselves once a month at the nearest grocer's. The attractive 
Class Room Weight Record published by the Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Washington, is used. Many children are 
found to be under weight and these facts are being used as an argu- 
ment in favor of the hot school lunches. "The Diet of the School 
Child," also published by the Department of the Interior, is being dis- 
tributed to the parents and teachers. Hot lunches are rather a prob- 
lem in many schools, because the heating stove is on the order of a 
furnace, and cannot be used for cooking. Many teachers use oil 
stoves, which are fairly satisfactory. Some have sufficiently large 
cloak rooms to hold a small cooking stove and cabinet with dishes, 
etc. The girls of the higher grades do the cooking. 

If any of the readers of this Department have solved this prob- 
lem, will they not write their solutions and, if possible, send photo- 
graphs? 



